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One of the objects of the National Society of Colonial 


Dames of America is to collect and preserve manuscripts 


connected with the early history of our country. 


In the vear of 1935 the Colonial Dames in Wyoming 
announced a state-wide contest on “The Biography of a 
Pioneer.” Actual names, dates and events were required 
because the purpose of the contest was to obtain original 
records of historical events of the state. One stipulation 
was that all manuscripts be composed of original material 
not previously published. All residents of Wyoming were 
eligible to compete. 


The Society of Colonial Dames in Wyoming takes 
pride in presenting these biographies from the earliest prize 


winners. 


Copyright 1959 
by 
COLONIAL DAMES IN WYOMING 
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MRS. JAMES DOUGHERTY 
1840 — 1924 
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Mrs. James Dougherty, one of the earliest residents 

of Albany County, was a neighbor of mine on the Little Lar- 
amie River in the Centennial Valley, and to me, she was one 
of the most interesting pioneers in the entire state of Wyo- 
ming. 
In the early sixties, Mrs. Dougherty traveled by 
stage and covered wagon from Iowa to Montana by the way 
of Wyoming, back again through our state to Old Mexico, 
and then returned to make her home in southern Wyoming 
where she lived more than fifty-eight years. 


Mary S. Dougherty was born at Union Square, New 
York City, N. Y., on January 29, 1840 and when twelve 
years old moved with her parents to Fairfield, Iowa. 


When she was twenty-two years old, she became a 
member of the Nurses Corps of the Federal Army and saw 
active duty in the Civil War for more than a year. She was 
well acquainted with General Sheridan, General Sherman, 
General Crook, General McClellan and had met President 
Lincoln. 
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In 1863 she came west with the family of her cousin, 
Dr. George Frazer, who came through with the first party 
to Montana on the United States Mail stage. Dick Riddle 
was the driver of the stage part way. 


Because of Indian raids and a massacre of a train of 
California emigrants, which occurred not far from the pre- 
sent city of Laramie, Dr. Frazer and his party were obliged 
to remain at Fort Sanders for a time and then later set out 
for Bannack City, Montana, where they arrived in Septem- 
ber 1863. 


Bannack City was then a thriving gold mining camp 
but during the five years which Mrs. Dougherty spent there 
with her relatives they endured many hardships. At one 
time the camp was without food or salt and for three 
months the people were forced to live only on fresh meat. 
Cholera broke out and the camp was almost depopulated. 


In 1868, Dr. Frazer and his family went to Mexico 
and Mrs. Dougherty accompanied them. There she met and 
married John Luber, a Civil war veteran. 


Mr. and Mrs. Luber came to Wyoming and settled on 
Dutton Creek in 1872 where they operated a sheep ranch. 
Four years later Mr. Luber was killed by Indians, near Coop- 
er Hill. 


A year later, his widow married James Dougherty, 
who was then running a freight outfit through southern 
Wyoming. “Jim” Dougherty had been present, eight years 
before that time, at the driving of the golden spike at Prom- 
ontory, Utah, on May 10, 1869 when the Union Pacific rail- 
road joined the Central Pacific. Mr. Dougherty was _ in 
charge of one of the railroad construction gangs. 


Soon after their marriage, the Doughertys went to 
the Little Laramie Valley and “squatted” on some eighty 
acres of beautiful meadow land, about twenty-two miles 
west of Laramie near the north point of Sheep Mountain. 
There they lived for more than forty years. The postoffice 
established later at their ranch was called: “Hatton.” (At 
present the Filmore postoffice is there, having been moved 
from the Wright Ranch some four years ago.) 


Mrs. Dougherty nursed the people in the valley and 
many times ushered into the world the new-born of her 
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neighbors, including the Deerlove boys, the May boys and 
others. She knew much about herbs and cures and her mix- 
ture of buttermilk and tanzy was highly recommended for 
freckles and sunburn. 


She had a wonderful garden with rosemary, beautiful 


pansies and many other flowers. In summer she loved to 
work out of doors and could do any kind of manual labor. In 


her younger days she helped in haying and assisted in milk- 
ing some fourteen cows. 


She raised Andalusian chickens; had very unusual 
Scotch sheep dogs, named Flora and Diamond; and usually 
had about fourteen cats around the place. Too, she kept 
guinea hens, the only ones I ever heard of in the Valley. 
These she claimed would keep the hawks away from her 
chickens. 


She was an ardent student of astronomy and could ac- 
curately read the weather signs through the clouds and 
sky. She could forecast what kind of a year we would have 
—whether it would be a dry or cold spring. My husband 
often took notes from her and rarely if ever found her 
weather predictions wrong. 


When working around the ranch or in her garden, 
Mrs. Dougherty always wore a_ bandana _ handkerchief 
around her head and gunny sack aprons, but when _ she 
dressed up she always put on a white apron and a white 
frilled cap. Seldom was she seen without her walking stick. 


In addition to raising cattle, and keeping the postof- 
fice for a number of years, the Doughertys kept travellers 
who might be going through on the stage or who wished to 
fish in the Little Laramie Rivier. Mrs. Dougherty kept only 
those whom she wanted to keep. If she did not like a per- 
son’s looks she would tell him to go on somewhere else. 


The Doughertys had no children of their own but 
they were very fond of children. The last Christmas that 
she was at the ranch she sent up two tiny cups and saucers 
with silver dollars in each one for my two youngest children, 
Rachel and Alice—to the “‘little girlies”, as she called them. 
Too, she gave Rachel a quaint little basket with a small sil- 
ver thimble in it which she had used in making bandages 
when she was a Civil War nurse. 
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Jim Dougherty, who was born in Ireland, must have 
been a veritable young giant when younger. He had been 
in a runaway and had been thrown out of a wagon, injuring 
his hip so that one leg was much shorter than the other and 
he wore a shoe with a built up sole and walked with a cane. 


He had been in the Valley so long he used to laugh 
and say that he had become lame while walking around 
Sheep Mountain when he was building it. For years he rode 
a beautiful bay saddle horse. 


Jim Dougherty told my husband that once on a very 
calm day in March 1878 he went to the mountains for a load 
of wood. On his way home he stopped and killed a buck an- 
telope. By the time he had got it loaded on his wagon and 
started home a storm came up, which by the time he reached 
home had turned into a terrific blizzard. While going the 
last mile the storm was so terrific and the wind blew so 
hard that he could not see his hand in front of him. When 
he got home he took a smooth wire and ran it from the 
house to the barn to find his way to and fro. This storm 
lasted three days, being one of the worst storms he had ever 
witnessed while living in Wyoming. He also told of some 
men being hunting who got caught in the storm. Two of 
them lost their lives and another one, Frank Harnden, had 
his fingers and toes frozen. 


Although Mrs. Dougherty worked out of doors a 
great deal she was a good housekeeper, baking especially 
fine bread. In her little low-ceilinged sitting room was a 
quaint old whatknot with little jewel cases and attractive 
glass bottles on it. There were also old fashioned chairs— 
now real antiques—and I especially remember the enlarged 
picture of her first husband, Mr. Luber, done in crayon. She 
always displayed this to visitors whom she liked. One day 
she gave me two very odd small brown pottery jugs, handle- 
less, which she said had been used in early days as liquor 
containers. 


For a number of years we invited “Grandma” and 
“Grandpa” Dougherty to have Thanksgiving dinner with us 
at our ranch home just a mile above theirs. The first time 
they came up their two big long-haired fuzzy looking dogs 
came along, and when I opened the kitchen door to greet the 
visitors the dogs bounced into the room. Our old Tiger cat 
had never seen such weird creatures and in a panic leapt to 
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the top of the warming oven over the kitchen range. Fora 
second I held my breath with fear that he might next leap 
into the pan of giblet gravy which was bubbling just below 
him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dougherty both liked to read and took 
newspapers and good magazines. In her younger days, too, 
Mrs. Dougherty had known good music. When we first 
bought a phonograph I played some records for her and a 
great light came into her eyes as she said: “I know. That 
is the Angel’s Serenade.” There would be years at a time 
that she would not leave the home ranch and never did she 
see any of her relatives whom she had left in the sixties 
back in Iowa. 


As the years crept along, Mr. and Mrs. Dougherty re- 
alized that they could no longer attend to their ranch duties 
so decided to sell out and to move to Laramie. When the 
matter of giving title to their place arose there was much 
difficulty, as they had only Squatters’ rights. After some 
litigation, however, they received a clear title through a 
quit claim deed from the Union Pacific railroad, as I recall 
it, and were able to sell out and to move to town in 1917. 


Whenever my husband drove to Laramie he would 
drop by to see the old folks and take them some of our fresh 
butter or potatoes. They said they did not like it in town 
but would have to stay. 


It was not long until Mr. Dougherty died. 


He had been an Episcopalian and Mrs. Dougherty was 
a Presbyterian. Soon after her husband died, she became 
acquainted with some Mormon people in Laramie, who were 
very kind to her. Later, she joined their church and made 
an agreement to will her property to the Church in return 
for the Church taking care of her until she died. 


The last time I saw her, two of her Mormon friends 
brought her out to our ranch to see me and then took her 
down to her old home place to look upon the beloved acres 
for the last time. 


Proudly she showed me the new dress which she was 
wearing: “And this is not my best dress either,’ she 
beamed. “They are very good to me. They buy me every- 
thing I want from strawberries to teabone steak. And what 
is more, they are going to take me to Salt Lake City where 
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I am to sit on the platform at the Pioneer Celebration as a 
guest of honor, since I was one of the early pioneer women 
to come over the trail.” 


She was childishly happy over her anticipated jour- 
ney. 

She had not been in Salt Lake long until she became 
homesick for the Laramie Plains and so her friends brought 
her back to Laramie where she lived until September 24, 
1924—almost reaching her eighty-fifth anniversary. 


She was laid to rest by the side of her husband in 
the cemetery at Laramie, in sight of the plains and snow- 
capped peaks which they had loved so long and so well. 


Written by Mrs. G. L. Wright, 


Laramie, Wyoming. 
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DAVID CHARLES CUMMINGS 
1856 — 1934 
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The “big guns” of history with their ponderous vol- 
umes often give us a less vivid picture of past events than 
is gained from the experiences of little known actors in the 
events themselves. 


I, for instance, never caught so clear an idea of the 
“pace”, the exceeding swiftness of the development of our 
western country as when listening to the experiences of my 
friend and neighbor, David Charles Cummings. 


Few, if any of those still living, had the varied exper- 
iences of life in this far flung western world that had fallen 
to the lot of the subject of this sketch. What a procession 
has passed before his eyes! Miners, fur traders and trap- 
pers, buffalo hunters, frontier soldiers, vigilantes, Indians 
and half-breeds, cowboys, sheep herders, homesteaders, in 
the covered wagons have all played their brief parts on our 
western stage, and he has seen and known them all. And in 
the evening of his days, he sat at ease in his large and com- 
fortable ranch home just south of Buffalo, ready and able 
to call up the past for those, and they were many, to whom 
such history was a matter of absorbing interest. 


About three years ago my daughter drove me to the 
Cummings Ranch and I will strive to tell as nearly as possi- 
ble in Mr. Cumming’s own words what he had to tell me of 
his early experiences. 


“T was born on the James River in Virginia, on the 
twenty-fourth of July, 1856, of American parents, and 
Scotch and Irish ancestory, but we left the Virginia River 
country, my parents with two children, my sister and my- 
self, in 1861. We came first to Boise, Idaho, and subse- 
quently went to Montana. I was just a little boy then. We 
reached Bannock, Montana, in June 1862 when the mines in 
that district were just opening. In June 1863 we went to 
Alder Gulch, now Virginia City. You will see we followed 
every new gold rush. In this same year my mother died. 
My father placed my little sister in the care of relatives, and 
the next year, 1864, my father and I went to Deer Lodge. 
This place was sixty-five miles from Virginia City. We left 
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there the same year and tried our fortunes in the Last 
Chance Gulch, where the city of Helena now stands. From 
there we went, by two days travel, to Radersburg, known 
at that time as Crow Creek, since it was an old camping 
ground of the Crow Indians. Our train was what was known 
as a Bull Outfit, though there were two cows among the 
work cattle. You know they used cows so sometimes, them 
days. The wagons were regular ‘prairie schooners’. For 
food we depended largely upon game, antelope and deer 
mostly, in those parts. Our bread was baked by means of 
an old fashioned contrivance known as a reflector. This was 
set up near the camp fire, as it would have been at a regular 
fireplace, and had a reflecting surface which directed the 
heat of the fire onto the camp bread so it was quickly baked. 
No, we didn’t use cornmeal much, mostly flour.” This fact, 
by the way, shows that Mr. Cummings is no undiluted south- 
erner. His mother was an Ohio woman and his father had 
resided for some time in the same state. 


“Next morning,” continued Mr. Cummings, “we were 
attacked by Indians, Blackfeet they were, who resented our 
invasion of their territory. A corral was formed and the 
men stood the Indians off with muzzle loading rifles which 
carried an ounce ball. No, I wasn’t scared, only excited and 
curious. They had put us children behind a ‘Charter Oak’ 
stove. You’ve seen those old stoves, sort of square shaped 
and meant to burn wood? Well, one of our party of about 
fifteen was killed outright and one badly wounded. The 
dead man we buried on the spot and the wounded man we 
carried with us ’til he died next day and then we buried him 
on the banks of the Jefferson River. 


Next morning we crossed the Jefferson River on a 
raft for a ferry boat. I want to tell you about the ferry boat. 
As we came close to the ferry I asked dad why the cable 
had hair on it. My father thought I was ‘all off’ but the 
cable was really a rope of rawhide about three hundred feet 
long made of twisted strands of rawhide cut with the hair 
left on them and fastened to the log raft with guy ropes of 
the same material. The teams were driven onto the raft and 
the force of the current carried raft and teams across. 


As soon as we had crossed the river we found our- 
selves on an old camp ground of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. The first Americans to cross the continent, they were. 
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About as soon as we got safely across the stream, I began 
boy like, to run around to see what I could see and almost 
right away I came upon what looked like two graves. The 
place was marked by a boulder and some one had attempted 
with a cold chisel, most likely, to scratch upon it names and 
dates more than fifty years previous. This shows it was 
possible to know that the dead men belonged to the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. No, I had never heard of Lewis and 
Clark at that time but I lived near there on Uncle Joe Shed’s 
ranch for some years afterwards and have often re-visited 
the spot. Indeed my Uncle afterwards became possessed of 
the old ferry and finally sold it to the county. And then 
there were at that spot various relics of earlier occupations, 
tools, axes and such like and even some traps. We wrote 
about these to St. Louis and were told about the expedition.” 
Mr. Cummings was mistaken in supposing that the boulder 
he re-visited during the last summer of his life marked the 
graves of some members of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
Sergeant Lloyd, the only one of the famous party to lose his 
life, died and was buried near the site of Sioux City, Iowa, 
but the spot was on their known course and may well have 
been one of their camp grounds. 


Well, we pulled out the next day and forded the Mad- 
ison River about three miles above the junction of Three 
Forks. As we were crossing the river we could see an emi- 
grant train coming over the high divide. When the trains ap- 
proached each other we learned that the train we had just 
met was marking a new trail to the Montana mines and John 
Bozeman and Jim Bridger was leading it. That was about 
the twenty-eighth of June 1864. We continued up the Mad- 
ison River for a spell in the company of this train. There 
must have been forty or fifty wagons. Well, we kept along 
with them as far as the tent town of Sterling. You needn’t 
look for that on any map. It isn’t there or anywhere else, 
for that matter. You can call it a ‘Ghost town’ if you like, 
but it is hardly even that—just perished like, off the face 
of the earth. 


We pulled into Sterling on the third day of July 1864. 
The next day being the Fourth of July, the miners from all 
the neighboring gulches crowded in to the celebration. What 
were they like? Well, the miners were mostly men with 
long beards and high boots. They carried long pistols and 
bowie knives. The saloon was only a tent, of course, and 
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the counter was a split log but there was plenty of whiskey 
in barrels which was dispensed to the thirsty in beer glass- 
es. I think you would be safe in saying ‘a good time was 
had by all.” I didn’t get my share in the celebration, having 
been left to tend camp by my cautious father. Of course 
I was crazy to know what was going on, so when I heard a 
big racket going on in town my curiousity got the better of 
me and I climbed a hill to get a better view. Just about then 
I heered quite a lot of shootin’ and then saw two men run- 
ning through the brush away from the town. These, I aft- 
erwards learned, were two Mexicans running for their lives 
from an excited mob of miners and town people. One was 
killed while I was looking and they got the other one later 
in the brush. “That,” explained Mr. Cummings, ‘“‘ was the 
frontier way with those who were looked upon as undesir- 
able citizens.” The two Mexicans had the name of being 
horse thieves and horse stealing was a tolerable unhealthy 
trade to be caught at in those days. 


Well, in this tent city, a man by the name of Tom 
Dunn ran a sort of frontier livery stable, that is, he had a 
sort of corral with a little shelter of poles and sage brush 
but he never had as much as a ton of hay for feed. He was 
a California man and rode a big iron gray switch-tailed 
horse. He died only a few years ago. Perhaps the stolen 
horses belonged to him. Anyway, he was a great roper and 
always carried a long rawhide rope. It was this man who 
had roped one of the Mexicans without getting off his horse, 
threw the rope around the man’s neck and dragged the body 
back to his livery stable. I had reached the corral by this 
time and the body of the Mexican was a fearful sight. His 
tongue stuck out and his head and face was mashed all to 
pieces where it had been dragged over the rocks and rough 
ground. The saloon was next door to the livery stable and 
I was lifted upon the rough counter where I could see every- 
thing that went on, but one of the miners, more sensible 
than the rest, told me I had better run home. I was quite 
ready to go back to camp for the sight had turned me pret- 
ty sick. 


No, that was not the first I had seen or heard of the 
lynching business. The vigilantes were active in Virginia 
City just after we left that place and there were plenty of 
men hung in Helena, too. But I had never been quite so 
near an execution. I did not see the notorious Slade hung— 
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in Virginia City in 1863 that was—but I did see the body 
before it was cut down. I mixed with all sorts of rough 
people both before and after my father’s death and most. of 
the people the vigies in Montana got were down right crim- 
inals. They needed hanging the worst way. 


Sterling that I had begun to tell you about is, or rath- 
er was, about half way between Three Forks and Virginia 
City and we stayed there quite a spell. It was here that my 
father left me for a time while he went back to Idaho, but 
before this we had gone to a place called Willow Creek. 


My father, John Williams Cummings, had been, as 
I told you, a miner at Virginia City and other gold camps. 
He afterwards engaged in the freighting business, and while 
thus employed died in 1867 at Snake River Bridge, Idaho. 
While on this trip he had left his daughter and the care of 
his property, which was considerable, in charge of friends 
and relatives. I was then with a Mr. Baily, a hotel keeper at 
Sterling and remained with him for about a year and a half. 
Afterwards I helped the ferry man at Three Forks and 
worked at the neighboring ranches which belonged to my 
uncle. I continued in the vicinity until I was quite a piece 
of a boy but nothing of special interest happened to me un- 
til I went to work for the Fur Company. ‘Nothing interest- 
ing,” said Mr. Cummings, had happened to a boy of eight 
left to fend for himself in the wild medley of frontier life, 
to be associated with its mixture of miners, gamblers, buf- 
falo hunters, frontier soldiers, trappers, vigilantes and out- 
laws. He soon lost all trace of his sister and none of his 
more distant kinsmen seems to have taken him in charge 
to see to his education and give him a start in life. Yet a 
native strength of fiber enabled him to survive and he met 
with much rough kindness. One of his early friends was 
the famous frontier half-breed and scout, Minton or “Mitch” 
Bouyer. 


“It was in 1872,’ resumed Mr. Cummings, “that I 
went to work for the Northwestern Fur Company. I served 
as a teamster and herder. The principal man of our outfit 
was a man named Neil Campbell. He was a man six feet 
tall and wore a number eight hat made expressly for him. 
He was an old fur trader and trapper but had at one time 
been a prize fighter in California. We first came to know 
him in Boise, Idaho, where he had been in charge of the old 
fur trading post at Fort Boise. 
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From the Gallatin Valley in Montana we started with 
eight hundred head of horses. 1872 and ’73 were the grass- 
hopper years. This was 1872, the first grasshopper year 
and all of the feed was gone in Montana and most of the 
northwest. There were hoppers everywhere. They clust- 
ered on the trees and broke down the limbs with their 
weight. Great clouds of them darkened the sun. 


We wintered at the head of Frazier River in far west- 
ern Canada. Most of our supplies came by pack outfit from 
Vancouver, British Columbia. We didn’t have a great deal 
to eat, mostly sowbelly, beans, a little coffee and _ flour. 
Sometimes the flour was mouldy but there was plenty of 
wild meat. We had buffalo beef, elk meat, deer meat and 
so forth. Sometimes we ate beaver tail. Next spring we 
dropped over to the Saskatchewan River. We crossed the 
river at Rocky Ford and there Neil Campbell was drowned 
and his body was never recovered. 


I stayed with the Northwestern about three years 
more. Sometimes we were so far north that we traveled 
with dog teams, that was in the winter. In the summer we 
generally used canoes and went by water. I went in as a 
hide folder and bailer and was paid fifteen dollars a month 
and found. Sometimes we ate pemmican. Do you know 
what that is? Pounded meat packed in rawhide sacks with 
melted tallow. Sometimes there was dried fruit mixed with 
the meat and sometimes plenty of hair. Beaver, marten 
and mink were the principal furs taken in the north, and 
they were stored in the Northern Forts of the Company. 
When we were traveling we sometimes built ourselves round 
huts something like Indian wickiups. Saplings were tied 
together at the top and covered with leaves and then with 
a coating of mud about an inch thick. Of course these could 
only be made in the summer when the ground was not froz- 
en and we could get the mud. There would be a smoke hole 
at the top and a skin for a door. A lighter form of lodge 
was made with only skins for covering. But we always had 
to build fire first to disperse midges and the insect inhab- 
itants. We didn’t always travel by canoes. For inland 
journeys we used Red River carts such as the French half- 
breed makes. They are rude two wheeled carts with huge 
hubs and no iron to hold them together. And how they can 
squeal! They can be heard for miles. 
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I was in Alberta at Fort McLeod in 1876 when I quit 
the service of the company. I heard they were hiring men 
at Fort Benton for an expedition to clear the Indians out of 
the Yellowstone country and I hoped to find the contractor 
for the transportation at Fort Benton, the head of the steam 
boat navigation on the Missouri.”” There were three separ- 
ate centers, let me interrupt Mr. Cummings to say, for the 
memorable campaign: the Montana column under General 
Gibbon, the entire 7th Cavalry under their Lieut. Col. 
George Armstrong Custer, and a third force organized at 
Fort Fetterman, Wyoming, and commanded by General 
Crook. 


To resume Mr. Cummings’ story, “From Fort Mc- 
Leod, myself and Pat Connoly, the two of us went to Fort 
Benton. We walked every step of the way and packed our 
blankets and grub. I had a woven rabbit skin robe and a 
tomato can for a coffee pot. Our grub was scarcely more 
than a little salt, coffee and flour but we had our guns along, 
fifty caliber Spencers, and killed meat by the way, rabbits 
and curlews mostly. We expected to meet the contractor at 
Fort Benton and join Gibbon’s outfit but we were ten days 
too late. 


We were unwilling to give up so we hired a man 
named Paine to build us a skiff. He charged fifty dollars 
for the boat and we traveled in it as far as Fort Buford at 
the Yellowstone. There were two men with me, Pat Connoly 
and a man named Johnny Jay. We run the river mostly by 
night as the Indians were excited and troublesome. There 
were, as you know, wood yards along the rivers to provide 
wood for the passing steamers. At one of these we found 
two dead bodies in a sort of a shack. The men had probably 
been dead for sometime, perhaps two weeks. At the next 
wood yard we were told there had been three men but two 
were all that were found. At Poplar Creek where there was 
a trading store for Indians, the agent warned us not to tell 
where we were going as several men had already been killed 
along the river. We arrived at Buford about one o’clock in 
the morning and knew we must be near white men for we 
could hear chickens crowing. Here we hired as mule skin- 
ners to Jordan and Leighton and were soon part of Gibbon’s 
command in the Yellowstone expedition of 1876.” 


Here it seems necessary to pass over the details of 
that June day tragedy of the Custer expedition whose sixti- 
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eth anniversary is about to be observed. ‘Dave’ Cummings 
was one of the packers to come early upon that ghastly bat- 
tlefield where he identified the body of his boyhood friend, 
“Mitch” Bouyer. He helped to bury the dead; to mark when 
possible the crude graves; to move Reno’s wounded, by hand 
or by mule litter, to the steamer, Far West, for transport 
down the river; to destroy the abandoned Indian villages; 
and to serve the soldiers’ camps established on the Yellow- 
stone to guard against the return of the victorious red men. 


Of the following summer, 1877, he told me, “I had a 
hand in the building of Fort Custer and Fort Keogh and 
took a hay contract. 


In the fall of 1877 I happened to have a brush with 
Chief Joseph of the Nez Perces. I was working for the Di- 
amond R Freight Company, Broadwater, Hubbell and Com- 
pany, and we were taking a train to the mouth of Cow Creek 
where Chief Joseph crossed the Missouri. Well, the Nez 
Perces captured our train and burned it, after taking what 
they could use of the supplies, and I got shot in the hand, 
an injury which still cripples me to some extent. This was 
September 23, 1877. The survivors of the train crew es- 
caped with some difficulty and joined Miles as scouts. Not 
far from this place’ continued Mr. Cummings,” Joseph made 
his last stand. Chief Joseph was a great man and a great 
general.” 


Here my interview with Mr. Cummings ended but 
from certain published accounts, subsequently verified by 
Mr. Cummings himself and by his daughter, Mrs. Alice Don- 
aldson, I have derived a brief summary of his later years. 
Beginning with 1878, Mr. Cummings told me, he made his 
living as a trapper and buffalo hunter. Subsequently in 
1881 he crossed the Powder River on his way to the Pump- 
kin Butte country, not far from Gillette, where he hunted 
for a season. Early during his stay in that locality he visit- 
ed Fort McKinney. Still later, he drifted to the Black Hills 
region and disposed of hides and game in the Deadwood 
market. He even bought a small farm in the Black Hills 
country and stayed on it something like two years. Selling 
the farm, he went to work for the CY outfit as a cow punch- 
er. 

He made Buffalo his headquarters first in 1884 after 
trapping and buffalo hunting had played out, as the buffalo 
and beaver had followed the Indian into extinction, and 
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when the little cow town was attracting many new settlers. 
But he did not live here continuously. He got out lumber 
for E. D. Metcalf and built a number of substantial log hous- 
es in the vicinity. One of these was the big log house on the 
Rickett’s Ranch, now the Padlock. He also built the house 
on the old Tisdale Ranch in the Salt Creek region. He got 
out logs, as well, for J. M. Carey near Casper Mountain, did 
contract work getting out logs on Deer Creek and furnished 
ties for the Elkhorn when that railroad was building to the 
Platte River. His trail afterwards led to southern Wyo- 
ming, Colorado and Arizona, in which latter state he was 
employed in the mines. He even traveled to Mexico but, not 
liking chile and garlic in his food, finally returned to John- 
son County. The exact date of his return I do not know 
but he was in our county in 1891 if not earlier. 


In 1892 he married Miss Marie Peterson, who sur- 
vived her husband but a few weeks. To this union five 
daughters were born, three of whom still survive. 


In 1903 he purchased a ranch close to the town of 
Buffalo and turned his attention to ranching and raising 
cattle, horses and sheep. In his latter years many turkeys 
were raised on the ranch where he had built a large and 
comfortable house. 


David Charles Cummings died in his ranch home, 
July 28, 1934, leaving his memory as a rich heritage to his 
children and his fellow citizens of Johnson County, Wyo- 
ming. 

In spite of his experience with so many of our van- 
ished frontiers, Mr. Cummings was in many ways very mod- 
ern. He had seen many forms of transportation—by dogs, 
burros, mules and horses, even in Idaho, by camel train— 
yet in his later years he took very kindly to an automobile 
and was by no means a back number himself. A man of 
warm feelings and vivid imagination, he had all his life 
“followed the gleam” of adventure yet had always been 
equal to the demands of the various conditions and occupa- 
tions to which it led him. He was a tender husband and 
father, a good citizen and a loyal friend. I feel that his life 
was a memorable one, not so much because of its change- 
ful and picturesque incidents as because it is representative 
in so high a degree of the manhood of the Old West. 


Written by Edith M. Chappell, 
Buffalo, Wyoming. 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE BUDD 
1841 — 1944 
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The history of any state may be interpreted through 
the lives of its pioneers. Mrs. Josephine Budd plays a prom- 
inent part in the development of western Wyoming. She 
has lived on the old homestead in Big Piney for over fifty 
years. She continues to take an active interest in national 
and community affairs even though she has just celebrated 
her ninety-fourth birthday. Mrs. Budd prefers to discuss 
present day events rather than the experiences of pioneer 
days. She explains in her modest and unassuming manner 
that her life really contains nothing of importance about 
which to write. Those who have been inspired by her cour- 
age, tolerance and understanding, and who know the scope 
of her influence on the lives of others disagree with her. 


Thus it is, by means of three, small black diaries 
which Mrs. Budd takes from an old trunk that we learn why 
she came to Wyoming. These frayed and worn diaries are 
among Mrs. Budd’s most prized possessions for they record 
many of the thought and experiences of her husband, Dan- 
ial Budd, who passed away in 1902. 


We read of Josephine Boyer in Daniel Budd’s firm 
handwriting: 
November 4, 1867 


“T went to Atchison (Kansas) with Hen Boyer. Asked 
Mr .and Mrs. Boyer for their daughter Josephine to 
be my wife.” 

Friday, January 8, 1871 


“TD. B. Budd was married to Johephine Boyer on the 
8th day of January, 1871. 


The first nine years which follow this happy mar- 
riage are spent on a farm near Atchinson, Kansas. Here, are 
born four children, Sarah, Charles, Jesse and John. 


In 1879, Daniel Budd goes to Nevada to settle the es- 
tate of a brother. Josephine assumed a double responsibil- 
ity in caring for her family and home. She is not the only 
one who carries a heavy burden. Daniel has the task of 
rounding up and branding cattle belonging to his brother, 
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the late owner of the Empire Ranch. His service of three 
years in the cavalry, during the Civil War, proves to be 
good training for this work. 


The regularity with which letters are received from 
Josephine shows that she does her part to lighten his bur- 
dens with encouraging words. Her stories of the children 
and home do much to shorten the distance between them. 
After six months of hard riding the cattle are gathered and 
ready to be sold. Daniel writes in his diary: 

Sunday, August 10, 1879 


“Started for Omaha (Nebraska) with 777 head of cat- 
tle.” 


A journey of hundreds of miles which followed the 
streams of Nevada and Idaho through mountains and across 
plains brings Daniel Budd, with his partner, Hugh McKay, 
and several cowboys to Ham’s Fork of the Green River in 
Wyoming. 


On October 16, four inches of snow falls on the camp 
and though it melts quickly, the hills in all directions remain 
white. This leads the men to face the necessity of winter- 


ing the herd. They find abundant feed for the cattle, plenty 
of deer and antelope, and good fishing at the Fork. They de- 


cide to remain here for a few days while Hugh McKay goes 
to Fontenelle to look for a winter range. 


The days which follow bring a much needed rest to 
men and beasts alike. The cattle graze at leisure on the 
sage covered prairie and among the willows which border 
the stream. Near sun set, sage hens, like grey shadows, 
stalk down to the creek for water. Antelope and deer come 
out of the quaking aspen grove further up the slope. Their 
curious gaze is directed to the scene before them: a covered 
wagon, men lounging about, and a fire sending lazy columns 
of smoke into the fast chilling air. Two men ride out to 
bed down the herd and take the first shift of the night at 
standing guard. The “Hey, hey!” of the riders mingles 
with the crackling of brush. The bawling of calves and the 
low mooing of cows floats back to camp. A cold starry night 
settles over all. The only sound to break the stillness is the 
far off cry of the coyote. The flickering of the sage brush 
fire casts a ruddy glow on the sun-bronzed faces of the men 
gathered around it. As they rest, the power of this land so 
old and yet so new, challenges their spirit of adventure. 
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For the next five days they hold the cattle here. On 
the sixth day Hugh McKay returns with information which 
causes the herd to be started on the move again. A forced 
drive of eighteen miles is made across sage covered hills to 
Little Muddy where sixty head of thirsty cattle become 
mired. It is only by working all night that the riders are 
able to save fifty of the tired animals. Shortly after this 
they come to Green River and begin the drive up the river 
towards Big Piney. Cold wind and blowing snow make _ it 
necessary for the men to push the cattle hard for the next 
few days. On November 12, they come to the place where 
the South, Middle and North Piney creeks empty into Green 
River. 


A large valley surrounded by mountains lies before 
them. The sun going down between Lander Peak and Bald 
Mountain is reflected in a rose glow from the jagged snow 
covered peaks of the Wind River Range, a mountain wall 
rising two thousand feet above the plains. The smaller val- 
leys of each of these willow bordered creeks are covered 
with sage brush, rye grass, and patches of rich wild hay, 
truly a haven of rest at the end of a journey of three 
months. Winter quarters are established four miles north 
of the present town of Big Piney. 


After a few weeks Daniel returns to Kansas for a 
short visit with Josephine and the children. He is filled 
with a desire to file on a homestead in Wyoming. His de- 
scription of this rugged country nearly a hundred miles 
from the newly built railroad would have caused a woman 
of less courage to doubt the wisdom of this plan. In spite 
of the fact that only a few pioneers, the Ed Swans, Otto 
Leifers and A. W. Smiths have settled there, Josephine 
feels that her place is beside her husband where they can 
work together for the future of their children. Their plans 
for the trip to Wyoming are completed before Daniel returns 
to Wyoming. 


In October of 1880 Josephine and her four small 
children go by train to Green River, Wyoming. A son, Hen- 
ry, is born early in November. Mrs. Budd and her family 
live here until after the birth of another son Daniel, in 1882. 
She then goes with her husband in a covered wagon to her 
future home in Big Piney. The trip takes five days and 
although they stop over night at ranches along the way the 
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children ranging in ages from the baby in arms to eleven- 
year-old Sadie, grow very tired of the long dusty road. 


The first home of the family on Big Piney is a small 
log cabin on the present site of the 67 ranch. The old Land- 
er Trail runs close by the door. Many wagon trains go over 
the road and Indians travel it on their way between Wind 
River Reservation and Pocatello, Idaho. 


Josephine’s first experience in dealing with Indians 
occurs when she is alone with the children. A party of four 
or five young bucks ride up to the cabin and make it under- 
stood they want bread. There is no bread baked, but Jos- 
ephine hastily offers a gingerbread which she has just tak- 
en from the oven. She is surprised and frightened when 
they trample it on the floor. She has no time to make fur- 
ther overtures before they mount their horses and ride 
away, leaving a much relieved little pioneer woman. 


The Indians are living on the reservation at this time 
but do much traveling about the country and are friendly to 
the settlers. It is the custom of the various tribes to set up 
a village of about five hndred teepees on Horse Creek each 
year. Their horses number nearly two thousand head. They 
have horse races, games and ceremonial dances. Since the 
last buffalo in this valley was killed by ‘Frenchy Cleophus”’ 
trapper and trader, the cattlemen suspect that their range 
steers are being killed for meat. They go up to the encamp- 
ment several times but find no evidence that their suspicions 
are justified. A false rumor is circulated in 1890 that the 
Indians are on the war path. The ranchers meet at the 
Budds and make plans to protect themselves in case of an 
attack. The attack, however, never occurs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Budd sell their interest in the first 
ranch to Hugh McKay and in 1885 take up, as a homestead, 
the present site of Big Piney. On the bank of the North 
Piney Creek, they build the characteristic home of the pio- 
neer, a log cabin with a sod roof. A government postoffice 
is established in one room of the cabin to meet the needs 
of the rapidly growing community. Mail is brought in from 
Opal once a week. 


In the same year more logs are hauled from the 
mountains and a general store is erected. The postoffice 
becomes a part of the store of Budd and Sons. Across the 
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road is built the blacksmith shop. Many pioneers traveling 
the Lander Trail are grateful for the use of the forge and 
anvil in mending their wagons and shoeing their horses. 
Log corrals and barns below the store complete the ranch. 
The courtesies of true western hospitality are extended to 
all who ride into this place. 


Josephine scarcely finds the days long enough to do 
all the work involved in maintaining a ranch home and in 
rearing a family of six children. She is a good manager 
and when unexpected guests appear at meal times she makes 
them welcome with her cordial manner and quiet smile. Her 
abundant energy and perserverance and the enjoyment with 
which she works is reflected in an orderly and happy home. 


As the children grow older they are wisely given their 
share of responsibilities. The boys milk and take care of 
the stock. They keep the woodbox by the kitchen stove 
filled and carry water from the creek below the house. The 
older boys help their father in the store and with the work 
of the ranch. Sadie helps with the cooking, churning, dish 
washing and cleaning. She also performs such tasks as 
filling the lamps with kerosene, washing the lamp chimneys 
and trimming the wicks. 


Josephine finds time to mend and to make shirts and 
underwear for the boys and Daniel. She does all of the sew- 
ing for Sadie and herself and makes many rag rugs and 
quilts. She fills her pillows and bed tickings with feathers 
from the wild ducks and geese. She likes to bake and her 
bread, pies and cakes win her the reputation of being one 
of the best cooks in the country. 


Although Josephine’s home and family is her chief 
interest she does her full share in the community. She is 
charitable and generous and when a visiting minister comes 
into the country the Budd home becomes the meeting place. 
Josephine is never too busy to minister her home remedies 
to a sick friend; to sit up all night if necessary. Her sympa- 
thy and faith in God is comfort to many in their hour of be- 
reavement. 


The first school built in 1881, a one room log cabin, 
stands a half mile north of the Budd ranch. Mr. Budd is a 
member of the school board and Mrs. Budd boards the teach- 
er. She is grateful that her children have the opportunity 
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to secure an education. With the completion of the work 
which this little pioneer school has to offer, each of the 
Budd children is sent to St. Joseph, Missouri, to take a bus- 
iness course, a privilege denied to many of their compan- 
ions. 

The settlers in the valley are friendly and helpful 
neighbors. The men help one another in branding and de- 
horning the calves while the women cooperate in getting 
the dinner for the occasion. These pioneers play as well as 
work together. They often meet at one of the ranch homes 
and play games or dance. Frequently dances are held in the 
hall above the Budd store. Families come in their wagons 
from miles around. The women bring sandwiches and cake 
for the midnight supper. The children are put to bed in 
Josephine’s neat little cabin. When the beds are filled, the 
floor serves as a cradle. 


The strains of the Irish Washerwoman, the Arkan- 
sas Traveler and other favorites mingle with the calling of 
the square dances and the sound of fun and laughter are 
heard until the sun streaks the east with light. The older 
children are awakened. Others still asleep are carried to 
the wagons wrapped in patchwork quilts. The horses are 
untied from the hitching posts and wagons and _ buggies 
drive away in the frosty morning air. Josephine gets break- 
fast and a new day begins. 


Some of the ranchers have built fences around their 
homesteads and cut the wild hay. For the most part, how- 
ever, the cattle graze on the range in winter as well as in 
the summer. They are able to dig through the snow for the 
hearty bunch grass. The willows and cottonwoods along 
the streams provide good shelter from the storms. 


The winter of 1889, known as “the hard winter” 
brings with it an unusual amount of snow and extremely 
cold weather. Bands of elk are found frozen to death. Ma- 
ny wild animals perish, and thousands of cattle in the valley 
die. This trick of Mother Nature is a warning for future 
preparation which the ranchers are quick to heed. Irriga- 
tion ditches are surveyed and plowed. More seed is sown in 
the natural grass meadows. Men grub sage brush and clear 
former grazing lands. Fences begin to appear everywhere. 


The cattle are driven farther back into the mountains 
in summer. The cattle and sheep men agree on a boundary 
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line after the encroachment of sheep on the cattle grazing 
districts is the cause of several quarrels. The last of these 
open disputes occurs in 1898 when seventy-five men meet 
on Cotton Wood and ride to Gray’s River. Here a few sheep 
are killed and the cattle men’s determination to hold the 
range is made plain to the sheepmen. Peace settles over the 
valley and cattle raising becomes a profitable industry. 


Josephine’s five sons and her daughter marry and 
settle on ranches of their own, all within a radius of fifteen 
miles surrounding the old homestead. One of the boys 
takes his father’s place as postmaster and has served in this 
capacity for the past thirty-five years. 


Several of Mrs. Budd’s children have followed their 
parent’s example by making their homes in the valley. Here 
is growing up a fourth generation, all decendants of the lit- 
tle pioneer woman who has paved the way for them. Mrs. 
Budd’s high ideals, her life full of charity and love, and her 
service to humanity make her a pioneer in the truest sense 
of the word. 


As the country becomes more thickly populated and 
as other places of business and recreation are established, 
Mrs. Budd sells part of the homestead for the townsite of 
Big Piney. Lots are staked out, streets are surveyed, and 
homes are built. The little log cabin becomes the nucleus 
around which a quiet little western town grows up. Jose- 
phine’s home becomes modernized. The sod roof is replaced 
by one of shingles. A wide porch is built across the front. 
The store has been empty for many years but still stands, 
a landmark, as strong and rugged as the day on which it 
was completed. 


Mrs. Budd who is scarcely five feet tall and weighs 
not more than ninety pounds sits in a low rocking chair be- 
side a window of her home. Her gray hair is parted in the 
center and neatly pinned at the back of her neck. The se- 
rene expression on her face denotes that peace which comes 
with the fulfillment of life’s richest promises. She watches 
the lane which goes by the house. It is Sunday and the 
children will be coming to town. 


She smiles in happy anticipation of the visit. There 
will be letters from the grandchildren who are away. Oth- 
ers may bring the new babies for her to see. She must ask 
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her boys about their hay crops and the prices which they 
expect for their beef. She hopes that the present admin- 
istration will aid the cattlemen as well as the mid-western 
farmers. The gate clicks and footsteps are heard on the 
porch. Thus we leave one who is lovingly known not only 
to her fourteen grandchildren and twelve great grandchild- 
ren but to all of the Green River Valley as “Grandma Budd.” 


Written by Pearl Budd Jones 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
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SIR HORACE CURZON PLUNKETT 
1854 — 1932 
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To most Americans the name of Sir Horace Plunkett 
is nothing more than that of an Irish patriot. But to the 
early settlers of Wyoming and Nebraska, his passing away 
in Weybridge, Surrey, England, on March 26, 1932, brought 
back many memories of the old Territorial days with their 
open ranges, their thundering herds, and their “cattle 
kings.” In the death of Sir Horace Plunkett, —a rangeman 
full of youthful vigor and life, a man with exceptionally 
high ideals and lofty purposes,—Wyoming has indeed lost 
one of he rearliest beneficiaries. 


Born on October 24, 1854, at Dunsany Castle, in the 
County of Meath, Ireland, which he afterward represented 
in Parliament, Horace Curzon Plunkett was the third son 
of Admiral Lord Dunsany. He never married, but devoted 
his life to the betterment of his country. All the world 
knows of his efforts to settle the difficulties between Ire- 
land and Great Britain, in which he almost achieved suc- 
cess; but when convinced the maintenance of a union be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain had become impossible, he 
was one of the first advocates of Dominion Home Rule. 


He was the head of the Plunkett Foundation, num- 
bering half a million members, and receiving credit. from the 
Imperial Government for more than one million dollars, 
which enabled persons whose families had been tenants for 
hundreds of years to buy their land in extended payments. 
He revived the Irish linen industry and cooperative farm- 
ing, and, as one of his admirers remarked, “pulled Ireland 
out of the bog.” He was vice-president of agriculture and 
technical instruction for Ireland. During the heyday of his 
popularity he conducted a motor tour through Ireland for 
King Edward of England and half a dozen semi-royal pers- 
onages, this being the first time, it was said, that a King 
of England had set foot on Irish soil. 


At the age of twenty-five, Sir Horace became inter- 
ested in our great country, particularly Wyoming and Ne- 
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braska. He had a financial interest in the cattle ranching 
and irrigation business of Wyoming from Territorial days 
on, and in 1879 he started the E K ranch on Powder River 
in Johnson County, with Hon. Alexie Roache and HE. S. 
Rouse Boughton as partners. After the resignation of 
Moreton Frewen, Sir Horace took his place in the famous 
76 brand, the Powder River Cattle Company, which at one 
time was said to have a hundred thousand head of cattle. 
In 1882 he also purchased a third interest in the N H outfit 
on Powder River from John C. Coble and Harry Windsor. 
That winter Windsor, Coble and Plunkett bought from W. 
P. Noble the W P herd of 7000 head on Ten Sleep in the 
Big Horn Basin. Later they sold the W P holdings to the 
Union Cattle Company; they defauting in their payments, 
the cattle were taken back by the sellers and shipped. 


In 1884 the two outfits, Plunkett, Roache and Bough- 
ten with Windsor, Coble and Plunkett, were consolidated, 
taking in Andrew Gilchrist of Cheyenne. They organized 
a Frontier Land and Cattle Company, with Chapman as 
secretary, owning large tracts of land on Powder River, 
Johnson County, with extensive holdings in the southern 
part of the state, Laramie and Albany Counties, together 
with feeding barns and four thousand acres at Herman, Ne- 
braska. 


But Sir Horace’s most notable achievement in Wyo- 
ming was the art he played in the successful consummation 
of the Wyoming Development of the Wheatland Colony. 
Back in the early ’ninties some of the wealthiest citizens,— 
Senator Joseph M. Carey, Sir Horace Plunkett, Senator 
Francis Warren, W. C. Irvine, R. Davis Carey, Fulton Cur- 
tis, Andrew Gilchrist, Sturgis and others,—started out to 
reclaim a large tract of land on the Wheatland flats in 
southern Wyoming. They got out ditches and laterals, and 
finally dammed up the Laramie River, which was said to 
have been the largest irrigation project at that time in the 
United States. For about nine years this tract with its 
ditches and laterals remained tied up, awaiting the action 
of the Government and the enactment of the Carey Act, en- 
abling them to go ahead. All of the members dropped out, 
with the exception of Sir Horace Plunkett and the Hon. Sen- 
ator Joseph M. Carey, father of the Carey Act and Wyom- 
ing’s “Grand Old Man;” these were the only two survivors 
of this gigantic enterprise who still held faith in it. Mr. 
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Johnson was now secured as a colonizer, and from that time 
on the fondest dreams of the instigators came true; a mon- 
ument which will go down through the ages was their re- 
ward. A barren desert, fit for only rattlesnakes and prairie 
dogs, was turned, almost by magic, into a beautiful garden 
of plenty, giving life and happiness to hundreds of men, 
women and children and to stock of all descriptions, with 
crops to feed them. 


In Omaha, Nebraska, Sir Horace’s principal business 
activity was real estate. He, with Harry Windsor and F. 
A. Kemp as partners, founded the Investment and Real Es- 
tate Company, putting up many houses and other buildings, 
among them the Chatham Hotel, the Dunsany Apartments, 
and the Plunkett Building. 


Sir Horace’s social activities, like those of all men 
of leisure, centered around the famous old Cheyenne Club 
(Cattlemen’s Club), which was known throughout this 
country and Europe for its genial hospitality, its cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere. For, as John Clay wrote in his “Life on 
the Range,” “In Cheyenne, a little town lying like a mirage 
in the desert, the cowmen of the west found a common 
meeting place, and all that was good, bad, and indifferent 
found a congenial home in the ‘Club.’ It was a cosmopolitan 
place. Under its roof reticent Britisher, cautious Scot, ex- 
uberant Irishman, careful Yankee, confident Bostonian, 
worldly New Yorker, chivalrous Southerner and delightful 
Canadian all found a welcome home,” where they spent 
money freely, sealing a business deal over a friendly bottle 
in the well furnished cafe. On the walls of this famous club 
were many relics of bygone days, sacred only to those who 
lived within its walls,—photographs of horses and racing 
cups owned by the sporting members and amateur jockeys, 
a picture of George Rainsford’s famous cow pony, so loved 
by his owner for saving his life during a blizzard, hanging 
there in all his fine regalia, and Albert Bierstadt’s steel en- 
graving, “In the Heart of the Big Horns,” presented to the 
Club by him, not to mention the copy of Paul Potter’s bull, 
branded with a bullet hole for the inaccuracy of the artist, 


so the story goes. Much might be written of this Cattle- 
men’s Club, and its glamorous days of the ’seventies and 


eighties in the early Territorial history of Wyoming. 


Sir Horace Plunkett retired from the Irish Free 
State Senate and moved to England after an attempt by 
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Irish Irregulars to burn his Castle Kitteragh in Meath 
County, Ireland. There in beautiful England he ended his 
days, and across the Atlantic there came to Wyoming the 
news of the passing away of one whose brilliant mind had 
helped to make the state what it is today. 


Written by Mrs. John Cuthbut Coble, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


MRS. NAOMI RUTLEDGE 
1852 — 
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Naomi Rutledge, whose maiden name was Naomi AI- 
vira Potter, was born in Chicago in 1852. When she was 
four years old, her father, Henry Potter, decided to move 
his family to Fredericksburg, Iowa. The family resided in 
Fredericksburg for nine years. In 1865 Henry Potter de- 
cided to move his family again, this time to California. 


California was the mecca for many travelers at this 
time. Its wonderful attractions and resources were dis- 
cussed by people everywhere. In 1849 gold was discovered, 
in 1850 it was admitted to the Union as'a free state. No 
wonder many people decided to go to this land whose future 
seemed so promising. The journey to get there, however, 
meant days and weeks of slow travel in wagon trains. 


Naomi’s father fixed up two wagons to carry his 
family in, with the necessary equipment that they would 
need. Her grandfather, her uncle, and a neighbor all joined 
the wagon caravan with two wagons apiece. Naomi drove 
one of her father’s covered wagons which was drawn by 
two span of horses. Quite often she had to harness or un- 
harness these horses. She had to stand on a box to be able 
to put the harness on the horses’ backs. She as only thir- 
teen and small for her age. These horses wandered away 
from camp one night, and the whole outfit was held up 
three weeks until they were found. For awhile it was 
feared Indians had stolen them. Her father’s other wagon 
was drawn by a yoke of oxen and a yoke of cows. The yoke 
of cows were milked evenings and mornings. The milk that 
the Potter family did not need was sold to other members 
of the wagon train. 


Besides the family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Pot- 
ter and their seven children, of whom Naomi was the old- 
est, the chickens were housed in a box at the rear of one 
of the wagons. The family had fresh eggs daily and like 
the surplus milk, what they did not need was readily sold 
to other members of the caravan. 


Naomi, who is now eighty-four years old, says she 
will never forget crossing the Platte River. The bed of the 


Platte River was filled with dangerous quick sand. Wagons 
had to be hurried across without stopping. In order to do 
this, extra teams of horses and yokes of oxen had to be un- 
hitched from other wagons .and hitched to the one to be 
taken across. The oxen, horses, and mules all had to be 
whipped to make them go as fast as they could. This was 
a terrible strain on all participants. It also took a good 
many hours to get the caravan of wagons safely across the 
Platte. Naomi’s mother decided to bake bread, while wait- 
ing for all the wagons to be taken across. Indians came up 
to the wagons and she had to give them her freshly baked 
bread. The fuel on this long trip over the plains, was most- 
ly buffalo chips. The children helped gather buffalo chips 
when camp was reached, while the older people were busy 
with other work of the camp. 


The emigrants found it necessary to use every pre- 
caution to keep from being ambushed by the Indians. One 
of these precautions was to travel at night and to stop over 
through the daytime in some hidden place where they could 
not be easily seen from the surrounding country. “Driving 
in the daytime was bad enough, but driving in the darkness 


was much worse,” says Naomi. All kegs, jugs and avail- 
able containers were filled with water at a camp where wa- 


ter was plentiful. These were stored in the wagons to use 
when a dry camp was made. 


At the forts, large corrals were built. Long wagon 
trains could drive in these corrals. Then gates were closed 
and locked. No one could go on their way without permis- 
sion from the officers in charge. Spys or scouts would ride 
out and bring back reports of the activities of the Indians. 
The wagon train that Naomi and her family rode in was 
lucky enough to be just ahead, or just behind Indian mass- 
acres of other travelers. Naomi’s father was always so 
anxious to get the trip over, that to be kept in the fort made 
him very, very impatient. 


The route that Naomi’s parents took, was from the 
Platte River crossing in Nebraska to Julesburg, Colorado 
and from there on to Denver. 


While the wagons were rumbling along one day, a 
man on horseback joined the caravan. His actions and the 
questions he asked aroused the suspicions of the emigrants. 
He was thought to be a spy, who, when he had gained all 
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the information that he could, would ride away to join In- 
dians or outlaws. These might then come to pilfer and 
massacre. Mr. Potter, who was boss of this wagon train, 
arrested this strange man. He was kept in custody until 
Julesburg was reached, where he was turned loose. 


Horses and oxen had to be shod to keep from being 
sore-footed. One of the horses had its leg accidentally cut 
when Mr. Potter was shoeing it. This horse was not able 
to pull his share, so was left loose to limp along at the side. 


Its mate was driven in this fashion. First the yoke of cows 
was hitched to the wagon, then the yoke of oxen, and then 


the horse that was not lame. This kind of a hook-up was 
called a ‘spike’ team. It was Naomi’s privilege to drive this 
unusual string of pulling power into Denver. 


She remembers that she was so busy looking at the 
stores and houses when they entered Denver that she forgot 
to keep a steady rein on the spike horse. He swung arcund, 
which caused the whole outfit to swerve, this nearly upset 
the wagon. 


The Potter family lived in Denver two years. Dur- 
ing this time they had the sad misfortune to lose both Mrs. 
Potter, and the baby girl, a child of six months. After this 
sad affair, Mr. Potter decided to go to Cheyenne. He was 
a carpenter by trade and built the first house in Cheyenne 
in 1867. Cheyenne at that time was a city of tents. A few 
months later, Naomi and her three brothers and two sisters 


arrived. 4288'74 2. 


There were wild times in this settlement of people, 
made up of fortune-hunters, saloon keeps, gamblers, miners, 
and travelers of all kinds. The railroad was built that far 
in 1867. Soldiers were stationed at Fort D. A. Russell, now 
Fort Warren, but law and order was kept in Cheyenne by 
the Vigilance Committee, as no legal government had yet 
been organized. Cheyenne in those days had many dance 
halls, saloons, and hurdy-gurdies. Naomi still shudders to 
think of the day when three men were hung! One was 
suspended from a wagon tongue standing upright, another 
dangled from a tripod made of three poles, another stretched 
down from a telegraph pole. ‘There was plenty of shoot- 
ing and bullets flying through the air in those days,” says 
Naomi. “One day I became so frightened at the noise and 
shooting in the streets that I climbed on top of the cup- 


board and lay down out of sight. Here I could look out 
through some cracks in the side of the house, which was 
built of slabs, and see the men with six-shooters. The bul- 
lets were a-popping here and there. It is a wonder more 
men were not killed than there were.” 


Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill Hickok were familiar fig- 
ures in the town in these days and would often ride through 
the streets on fine saddle horses and shoot at the telegraph 
poles as they galloped by them. 


The following is an incident showing how the Vigil- 
ance Committee dealt justice. A man was suspected of 
stealing horses. He was captured and given the ‘third 
degree” in this way. A rope was tied around his neck and 
he was pulled up to the top of a railroad bridge. The first 
time he wouldn’t confess, the second time he still wouldn’t, 
but, the third time he was glad to tell. When he promised 
to return all stolen stock and not steal any more, the hang- 
ing was postponed. 


As Mr. Potter was a carpenter, he had plenty of work 
erecting the first buildings of Cheyenne. In those early 
days, one of his most urgent duties was to make coffins, as 
there was no other way to get them. Naomi helped her fa- 
ther by sewing the lining and fitting it in place inside the 
coffins. As young as Naomi was, she remembers. very 
distinctly many of these somber events. She remembers an 
Indian scare when all the people of the settlement were col- 
lected in the station corral for protection. Yokes of oxen 
hitched to covered wagons were seen daily on the streets. 
Oxen bawled day and night. In fact, the night time in 
Cheyenne was generally more wild, more noisy, more excit- 
ing than the day time. 


Naomi was married when sixteen to Thomas W. Rut- 
ledge. Her first child, John T. Rutldge, was born on May 
25, 1869. That very day the Union Pacific Company drove 
the golden spike that completed the railroad. John T. Rut- 
ledge was the second boy baby born in Cheyenne. 


The year 1869 was the year that a great prairie fire 
nearly burned out the town of Cheyenne. The wild grass 
on the prairie caught fire and big rolling waves of fire was 
a fearsome and spectacular sight. Naomi says the light 
from the fire reflected into the houses and gave enough 


light to read by at night. In those early days, few large 
trees were to be seen around Cheyenne. Some of the 
settlers doubted if trees would ever grow there. 


“Cheyenne was my home for thirty-six years,” says 
Mrs. Naomi Rutledge. “I remember the first election held 
there, and the names of the candidates.” The names of the 
candidates were written on the ballots with pen and ink. 


In 1903, Mrs. Rutledge went to California, but not 
in a covered wagon. She lived in San Francisco three years. 
She was living there at the time of the great earthquake of 
1916. She was fortunate to escape without serious injury. 
She walked six miles to get out of the earthquake zone. Fire 
was burning on every side nearly all the way. She couldn’t 
take much with her, but she carried her mother’s shawl, 
which is still one of her prized possessions. She remembers 
many incidents of the earthquake, some that were amusing 
and some that were pathetic. She recalls seeing a woman 
crying as hard as she could. A man stepped up and asked 
her what was the matter. She said she was cold. He was 
carrying a pair of men’s trousers on his arm. He said, “Put 
these on.” The woman stopped crying and put them on. 


From California, Mrs. Rutledge came back to Chey- 
enne, where she lived two more years. Then she traveled 
to Seattle, from there to Oakland, Californion. From Oak- 
land, she moved to Chicago, her birthplace, where she lived 
four years. She came from Chicago to the Green River 
Valley nearly twenty-five years ago. So, she is not only a 
pioneer of Cheyenne, but a pioneer of Sublette county. She 
is now a beloved resident of Pinedale, living with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Rutledge, her oldest son, and his wife. 


Written by Mrs. T. A. Brosman, 
Pinedale, Wyoming. 
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